The Cabinet
manent Royal Commission, of highly miscellaneous
membership, unlikely, therefore, to agree upon any
fundamental matters referred to it When, moreover, it
did report, it could do no more than offer a body of
advice which required to be dissected, from an adminis-
trative point of view, in the departments before it was
ready for submission to the Cabinet. It was an ideal body,
for example, to investigate the problem of a protective
tariff which became significant in 1931. The fact that
the Cabinet never referred this to the Council is evidence
enough that it never acquired an effective status in our
administrative system.
More recently, Sir William Beveridge has sought to
meet this problem by the device, originally put forward
by Mr. H. D. Henderson, of an Economic General Staff,
Exactly, it Is urged, as the Imperial General Staff plans in
peace-time for all the problems that may arise in the
emergency of war, so we need a body of economists who
will work out for the Government the large general
problems with which neither the Cabinet nor depart-
mental officials have time to deal, The Economic General
Staff is, it appears, to be a body of permanent officials
without departmental duties; it is to be free, so to speak,
for long-time planning and research. It is to be an
advisory body; but it is to have sufficient authority to be
able to compel attention to its findings. In this way, we
are to presume, the Cabinet will be made aware of those
large secular changes, all the problems, for instance,
raised by the fall in the birth-rate, to which, at present,
neither itself nor its advisers are able to give adequate
attention.
Superficially, the conception is an attractive one; but
it can hardly be said that its protagonists have seriously
thought out the administrative problems involved. Is the
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